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GOVERNOR PINCHOT OUTLINES HUNTING RULES 


As an old hunter, the Governor outlined a few unsportsman- 
like practices which hunters should avoid. 

“Don’t hunt in fields where stock is grazing,’’ he said. 

‘‘Always repair a fence which goes down as you climb over it. 

“When a rabbit runs under a rail pile or stone fence forget 
it. If you have maimed it, however, make every reasonable 
effort to get it. Replace whatever you have torn down. And 
that applies to fodder shocks in corn fields. 

“When game goes in the direction of occupied buildings or 
live stock forget that you have a gun. Shot will sometimes 
carry a good many hundred yards. 

“Don’t hunt in large groups without permission, particularly 
when you have almost a full kennel of hounds, all yelping at 
the same time. 

“Don’t be boisterous when you hunt. 

“Don’t shoot the farmer’s poultry. 

“Don’t tramp across a field of winter wheat when the ground 
is soft. 

‘Don’t shoot at game in a corn field when huskers are at 
work. 

“Don’t stay too long on a farmer’s property. 

“Don’t practice target-shooting—and particularly never 
hang any sort of target on a live tree. 

“Don’t shoot into a lake, pond or stream, just to see the 
water splash. 

“Ask permission to hunt and respect the farmers’ rights. 
Then you will have no trouble.” 

“Of course it is sometimes true that lands are posted from a 
selfish motive by owners or lessees who have secured licenses 
to hunt elsewhere, forgetting all about the fellow who would 
enjoy the privilege of their land. But the fact remains that 
land owned by others than yourselves is private property and 
the hunter’s license grants no special privilege. 


Be quiet. 











A BIG BUSINESS WITH BIG DIVIDENDS 


Game Conservation Commissions in the several states, being 
charged with grave responsibilities, are today exerting every 
scientific effort and research program at their command, that 
they may formulate a plan for the adequate supply of wild game 
for the present generation, and insure a successful plan for 
posterity. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission is making every sincere 
effort to promote and retain such a plan, that her citizens, as 
well as those of other states who desire to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to hunt in Pennsylvania, may share in the en- 
joyment of healthful outdoor recreation and sport. 

The administration of approximately one million dollars, vol- 
untarily contributed by more than five hundred thousand resi- 
dent and eighty-nine hundred non-resident annual sportsmen, 
clearly defines the absolute necessity of serious and careful study 


if such a plan is to continue and be successful. 
With the ever passing urge for economy, it today becomes not 
only necessary, but a paramount factor, in every business, both 


large and small, to be able to furnish extensive and accurate 
statistics that will completely justify every expenditure. 





Public funds entrusted to Game Commissions are most care- 
fully scrutinized to determine the yield for each dollar expended. 
That such funds may be relieved of criticism and judiciously ex- 
pended, requires mature consideration on the part of game of- 
ficials, especially as it pertains to the annual reduction of wild 
life and a program of restoration, which will result in the desire 
that should be foremost in the minds of all conscientious game 
administration officials, that is, to permit as long an open season 
and as large a bag limit as is consistent with the available supply 
of game. 

The most desirable manner in arriving at this justification is 
to annually ‘‘take stock’’ of the game crop that has been har- 
vested; but in order to do so, we are confronted with many in- 
tricate problems. 

Pennsylvania has developed a system of ‘‘game killed report,” 
which is required by an Act of Legislature, to be made by every 
purchaser of a hunting license. These forms are a part of the 
license certificate, are detachable and required to be forwarded 
to the office of the Board of Game Commissioners at the expira- 
tion of the license period. 

Although there are some details in this plan which are not 
absolutely conducive to the complete success of the project, but 
which we hope to improve at subsequent sessions of the Legis- 
lature, that the system may eventually be one hundred per cent 
perfect, at which time we hope to have an absolute count of all 
species legally taken. 

Our present system of tabulating the annual kill of game in 
Pennsylvania is secured through a system of accurate estimation, 
which the Board believes to be conservative and as nearly cor- 
rect as is possible to obtain without an actual count. The facts 
derived from this annual estimation of game kill show that dur- 
ing the 1931 season the total money value of the game taken 
amounted to $10,572,365.50. 

There is no season bag limit on our fur bearing animals. How- 
ever, the records of the Game Commission show that the value 
of fur bearing animals taken in Pennsylvania each year aggre- 
gates more than $2,500,000.00. 

To this amount might also be added the value of an estimated 
business directly attributable to the privilege of hunting and 
which is spent among our business institutions, boarding houses, 
clothing manufacturers, firearm and ammunition manufacturers, 
gasoline stations, railroad and numerous other tradesmen and 
business enterprises, which is the average annual expenditure 
of each individual hunter, very conservatively estimated at $6.00 
each; representing a total expenditure of 3,432,000.00, giving 
a grand total of $16,504,365.50 as the value of Pennsylvania’s 
hunting business derived from an annual investment of a little 
better than one million dollars. 

It is believed that these figures justify the original annual ex- 
penditures and are convincing enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing economist and are made available through the ability of the 
present system in effect in the office of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 

ERNEST E. HARWOOD, 
Executive Secretary. 
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TRAPPERS DESERVE MUCH CREDIT 


Much can be said of the various methods 
of conserving game, but the person who 
kills a predatory animal or bird regard- 
less of whether or not there is a reward 
therefor is deserving of much praise. 

Game management depends to a great 
extent upon the thoroughness with which 
four-footed and winged vermin are re- 
moved. The amount of game and fur- 
bearers these creatures capture and de- 
stroy each year is enormous. And if they 
are not controlled they will increase so 
rapidly as to seriously deplete our future 
supply of all forms of valuable wild life. 

We can easily see, therefore, just how 
much credit is due the somewhat over 
forty thousand trappers, who are workirg 
diligently the year round to control ver- 
min. 

Much progress has been made in the 
control of predators in Pennsylvania. Five 
years ago the kill of wild cats was 416; 
the past year it was only 191. These ani- 
mals are now well under control. In 1927, 
9,980 gray foxes were killed; last year 
only 6,567 were taken. Under present 
conditions, there are only a few sections 
in the State where consideration must bé 
given to the presence of foxes in the dis- 
tribution of game. Formerly game was 
not liberated in sections where it would 
be easy prey for foxes and other predators. 
The weasel is still present in great num- 
bers and more effort should be made to 
kill these game destroyers. 

While much has been done to destroy 
the enemies of game, we should be on the 
alert and continue this work or we will 
lose the advantage that has already been 
obtained. 

There is every incentive to kill the 
predators upon which a bounty is paid. 
The high prices paid for raw pelts of fur- 
bearers several years ago, while making 
it more profitable to trap them, resulted 
also in a rather serious depletion of these 
creatures. Now the market is low, it is 
less remunerative to trap the fur-bearers 
and more profitable to kill vermin, be- 
cause the bounty fee never fluctuates as 
does the price of furs. Trapping vermin 
when the price of fur is low serves the 
double purpose of conserving the fur-bear- 
ers as well as destroying their enemies. 

As in every line of work, some men be- 
come more proficient than others. We 
have in Pennsylvania some trappers who 
have done a great work in destroying ver- 
min. The names of trappers who have 
been successful in killing vermin and who 
presented the most claims for bounty for 
last year are listed below. Many others 
whose catch was only slightly below the 
hames mentioned are just as proficient in 
the art of trapping and deserve just as 
much credit, but on account of lack of 
space their names are not included. 

Laverne Osborne, Hallstead, 38 gray 

foxes 














S. E. Horton, R. D. 4, Montrose, 26 gray 
foxes 


A. M. Christ, 541 Pleasant St., Cham- 
bersburg, 25 gray foxes 


Raymond Steele, Bushkill, 4 wild cats, 
2 gray foxes 


bo 


Lyle Ramsey, Dushore, 4 wild cats, 


gray foxes 


John Styk, Canadensis, 4 wild cats, 2 
gray foxes 


Charles Hall, Mill Run, 61 weasels, 15 
gray foxes 


Ray Moore, R. D, 1, Rome, 50 weasels 


Louie Butler, R. D. 3, Westfield, 50 
weasels 


A very interesting report from one of 
the trappers above mentioned—Louie 
Butler—indicates that he runs a length 
of trap line totalling sixty-seven miles and 
uses about seven hundred traps. He is 
assisted by a son and daughter—a gir] in 
her early teens. She also runs, alone, a 
trap line of about eleven miles and is very 
successful in catching skunks, taking 
nearly as many as her father or brother 
catch on lines many times longer. 

The total catch of fur by Mr. Butler’s 
family last year was 92 weasels, 17 foxes, 
7 mink, 10 raccoons, 110 skunks, and 10 
muskrats, a total of 246 fur-bearers. 

Mr. Butler feels sure that the most de- 
structive predator to our game is the owl. 
There is one dead stub on his line that 
seems to be the owl’s dining table and for 


several feet around are scattered the 
bones, feathers and fur of cottontail and 
snowshoe rabbits, grouse, black squirrels, 
gray squirrels, muskrats and _ skunks. 
They also destroy a great many weasels 
and other fur-bearers that have been 


caught in traps. When this happens Mr. 
Butler re-arranges his set and usually gets 
the. owl. He thinks that owls prefer 
skunks to most any other meat and it has 





Game Commission 
A Season’s Catch of Game Destroyers: Foxes and Weasels 


twice been his experience that a skunk 
has been dropped from a great heighth in 
the road or trail nearby only to be im- 
mediately picked up again by an owl. He 
thinks they take this means of killing 
them. 

Mr. Butler also reports that he has 
solved the problem of keeping game ani- 
mals, particularly rabbits, from being 
caught in his traps. To prevent this he 
rubs the contents of the scent glands of a 
weasel on the traps and he says “you 
can’t get a rabbit to go near that.” 





SUBMIT BOUNTY CLAIMS 
PROPERLY 


Persons submitting claims for 
bounty are causing the Game Com- 
mission and themselves considerable 
trouble by failing to properly com- 
ply with postal regulations. 

In many cases claimants have 
been inserting their bounty affida- 
vits in the same package with the 
skins they are probating, thereby 
making the package first-class mail 
instead of parcel post. As a result, 
these packages are opened by the 
Post Office authorities. The Game 
Commission is not compelled to ac- 
cept parcels upon which postage is 
due; consequently they are asking 
that claimants insert the affidavit in 
a separate envelope having the nec- 
essary three cents postage to make 
the letter first-class, and then either 
fasten or paste same on the OUT- 
SIDE of the package. In this man- 
ner it can legally be mailed as parcel 
post. DO NOT PLACE THE AF- 
FIDAVIT INSIDE THE PACKAGE. 
If you do, you will need to pay much 
additional postage. 


















GOSHAWK BOUNTY 


On November Ist, the Goshawk bounty 
again became effective, and from that time 
until May 1st, next following, a reward 
of $5.00 will be paid on these birds, pro- 
viding they are shipped to the offices of 
the Game Commission within 36 hours 
after killing. Inasmuch as this will be 
the fourth year during which such a 
bounty was paid, the Game Commission 
believes that a great many hunters and 
farmers will have learned to determine 
more readily the difference between the 
various hawks. During the past several 
years a great many obviously beneficial 
hawks have been killed in mistake for 
Goshawks, and, while most of these rap- 
tors are not protected in Pennsylvania, 
still they are not wholly bad and ofttimes 
render the sportsmen and farmers a de- 
cided service by killing and eating count- 
less noxious insects and rodents. No other 
hawk should be mistaken for the Goshawk. 


It is a bird chiefly of the more moun- 
tainous sections, and is blue-gray in color 
over the back, and heavily barred with 
grayish underneath. It is about 24 inches 
long. The top of the head is black and 
there is a noticeable white line extending 
above and back of the eye. 


Farmers and sportsmen can readily de- 
termine between the good and bad hawks 
if they remember that the good ones have 
short tails and long wings and soar much 
like the turkey vulture, and that the bad 
hawks have comparatively short wings 
and long tails and beat their wings rapidly, 
often holding themselves in mid-air for 
a moment before diving for their prey. 
The bad hawks constitute the Goshawk, 
Cooper’s Hawk, and Sharp-shinned Hawk. 


Only two Hawks are protected in Penn- 
sylvania—the Sparrow Hawk and Osprey 
or Fish Hawk. However, there is no 
reason why anyone should kill these birds 
in mistake for a Goshawk. The Sparrow 
Hawk is only about 10 inches long, with 
blue-gray wings, and reddish brown back 
and underparts. The Osprey is likely not 
to be found at all during winter inasmuch 
as it usually migrates southward during 
October. Any Ospreys observed will prob- 
ably be those which come north next April 
or May. 


PORCUPINE DAMAGE IN NORTHERN 
PENNSYLVANIA FORESTS 


If the porcupine were as abundant and 
as destructive throughout the whole of 
Pennsylvania as it is in the north-central 
part of the State it would undoubtedly 
constitute a problem in forest protection 
as great, if not greater than the deer 
problem promised to become a few years 
ago. Unlike other animals whose pres- 
ence in the forest creates problems of 
control, the procupine does not confine its 
depredations to growing trees, but be- 
comes a nuisance where summer resorts, 


homes, and hunting camps have been 
built. 


Their food consists principally of the 
buds, foliage, and bark of plants, shrubs, 
and trees. 
in their 


Although clumsy and slow 
movements, they are good 
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climbers and fair swimmers. 
sive damage that they do to buildings, 
tools, and equipment can probably be ex- 
plained by their fondness for salt and 
other foreign substances present in oil, 
grease, paint, and white wash. 


The porcupine prowls around camps 
and gnaws at every scrap of leather, greasy 
board, and bit of wood which the hand of 
man has touched that it can find. It is 
fond of the bark of hemlock, spruce, 
beech, birch, maple, and cottonwood trees. 
Young plantations, particularly hard pines, 
suffer greatly, often to the extent of 20 
per cent of the total number of trees.— 
Pa. Forest Service Letter. 


GROUSE REPORTED PLENTIFUL 


Judging from reports generally, Ruffed 
Grouse will be especially plentiful this 
year. The drought permitted an excel- 
lent hatching season and even though its 
duration was such as to dry up berries, 
fruit, and other natural game food in 
some sections of the Commonwealth, wild 
life in general seems to have held its own. 


It is remarkable that Pennsylvania has 
continued to furnish splendid grouse 
shooting in view of the fact that only one 
closed season has been effected (1929) 
since the Game Commission was organized 
in 1895. Pennsylvania sportsmen are 





The exten- : 


Drawing by Geo. M. Sutton 
Goshawk About to Attack 


even more fortunate than their Canadian 
brothers as evidenced by a recent report 
that the Providence of Ontario will for 
the first time since 1923 have an open 
season on grouse this year. 





VALUE OF GAME KILL 

Few persons, even among the 
hunters themselves, fully realize the 
monetary value of the game which 
is killed each year. There is no cor- 
poration, business, stocks or bonds 
that pays a higher dividend. The 
market value of all the game one 
hunter, if successful, could take in 
one season in Pennsylvania amounts 
to approximately $1000—five hun- 
dred times his original investment of 
$2.00 for a license. 

Of course, few hunters ever attain 
this dividend and wouldn’t care to 
if they could. Nevertheless, they 
reap annually a big return off their 
original investment, notwithstanding 
the fact that they must purchase a 
certain amount of ammunition and 
other accessories each year. 














An unusually large wild cat pelt was 
probated at the offices of the Game Com- 
mission during October by E. E. Gardner 
of Howard, Pa, The animal was four 
feet long. 
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Game Officials Tearing Out Beaver Dam 
So Far This Year 368 Beavers Have Been Removed to Satisfy Damage Complaints 


SCOUTS ESTABLISH SANCTUARIES 


Boy Scout Councils throughout Pennsyl- 
vania will be interested to learn that the 
Chester County Council under the leader- 
ship of Thomas G. Price, Scout Executive 
of that district, has inaugurated a plan 
to establish a number of local bird sanc- 
tuaries. In order to create the proper 
interest, Scout Executive Price has sug- 
gested that each troop arrange to estab- 
lish a refuge in its own community. 


has sixty-six Boy 
in the event each 


Chester County 
Scout troops, which, 
troop is successful in interesting land 
owners, would give the county sixty-six 
sanctuaries. Already two sanctuaries have 
tentatively been arranged. 


Many other Boy Scout organizations in 
Pennsylvania have adopted a similar plan 
in having one or more refuges to serve 
as a protection to song and insectivorous 
birds. 


Sportsmen should receive this news with 
interest. Bird sanctuaries not only mean 
havens of rest for the feathered family 
but a protection to game. Also, feeding 
shelters will be erected on these areas. 





LESS DEER DAMAGE 


Farmers are suffering much less 
deer damage this year than last. 
Only 70 deer were killed as a pro- 
tection to property during October 
this year as compared to 240 taken 
during the same month last year. 
The principal damage was to buck- 
wheat, although in some cases gar- 
den produce was ruined. 











PROTECT SMALL ANIMALS 

An appeal to drivers to protect dogs, 
cats and other small animals or fowl that 
wander on the highways was sounded to- 
day by the Pennsylvania Motor Federa- 
tion as the result of complaints from all 
parts of the State that thousands of these 
are being killed by automobiles. Opening 
to motorists of many rural areas through 
completion of several thousand miles of 
new road during the past year has added 
materially to the slaughter of animais on 
highways, according to the P. M. F. 

“The law gives virtually no protection 
to animals on the highways, but car oper- 
ators should give them consideration and 
care at all times,’’ said S. Edward Gable, 
president of the Federation. ‘‘The great 
majority of motorists do everything pos- 
sible to safeguard animals and fowl, yet 
often we come across a dead dog, cat, 
chicken, squirrel or rabbit that has been 
the victim of a motor vehicle. Of course 
there are times when hitting one of these 
is unavoidable, and sometimes drivers 
jeopardize their own safety to avert run- 
ning down an animal or fowl, but some 
are not so considerate in this respect as 
they should be. 

“Like children, domestic and wild ani- 
mals often do the unexpected thing, and 
when we see them on or near the road as 
we drive along we should exercise caution. 
Laws should not be needed to protect these 
creatures when they cross the highways. 
The automobile and the network of good 
roads through the rural sections have 
brought the average individual, and par- 
ticularly the city dweller, closer to nature 
than ever before and every motorist should 
take it upon himself to help protect do- 
mestic animals and the little folk of field 
and woods. This is a moral obligation 
that should not be sidestepped.” 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1982 














Wild Gray 
County Cats Foxes Weasels Amount 

AGBINE  ptcscksncie 0 2 3 $11.00 
Allegheny ----... 0 0 33 33.00 
Armstrong) ----.. 0 0 42 42.00 
i, See 0 0 2 2.00 
Eee 0 5 43 63.00 
a EEE DEES 0 0 21 21.00 
er 0 0 14 14.00 
Brearora. ..<....+.< 0 0 94 94.00 
_ Se 0 2 24 32.00 
SE cerscbvene cas 0 0 69 69.00 
eee 0 10 143 183.00 
FREE iccckmnnan 0 3 2 14.00 
SPOON? otdcceuennn 0 0 82 32.00 
EE ee 2 15 29 119.00 
RE nuiccdnmoat 0 0 20 20.00 
eee ee ee 0 0 81 81.00 
Clearfield -........ 0 21 67 141.00 
.  _ ices 1 38 23 190.00 
Columbia ---.---.. 0 0 18 18.00 
Crawiond ......... 0 0 90 90.00 
Cumberland  ----.. 0 2 7 15.00 
as 0 4 27 43.00 
Delaware -----.... 0 0 D>: |. aeiessabaale 
__ eee 0 6 6 30.00 
i an 0 0 80 80.00 
i eae 0 9 76 112.00 
igi 0 0 7 7.00 
1; ers 0 2 7 15.00 
a 0 0 2 2.00 
Ca {eee 0 1 6 10.00 
Huntingdon ---.-. 0 3 12 24.00 
ae 0 0 55 55.00 
Jefferson  .-.......- 0 0 47 47.00 
| eet 0 1 6 10.00 
Lackawanna ---.-.-. 1 4 26 57.00 
Lanenster. ......... 0 5 25 45.00 
Lawrence -........ 0 0 34 34.00 
TASER ........-.. 0 0 7 7.00 
RIOR Sahincictiiininainds 0 0 5 5.00 
RR, es 0 2 311 819900 
Lycoming -----.-.-. 0 12 29 77.00 
| eee eae 0 0 51 51.00 
aaa 0 ct] 36 36.00 
ger Oe 0 3 8 20.00 
a ee 0 0 12 12.00 
Montgomery -----. 0 6 1 1.00 
ae 0 1 3 7.00 
Northampton ----. 0 3 7 19.00 
Northumberland - 0 0 20 20.00 

’. —5 eas 0 0 4 4.00 
Philadelphia -..-.- 0 0 ae 
Pike 0 8 10 42.00 
Potter 0 0 17 17.00 
Schuylkill  - .-..-.- 0 1 19 23.00 
ee 0 0 4 4.00 
Somerset. ......... 0 4 86 102.00 
aaa 0 6 12 36.00 
Susquehanna ----- 0 7 16 44.00 
oe 0 3 16 28 .00 
a a 0 1 2 6.00 
WORGGNO ..2.0s..- 0 0 60 60.00 
oo. 0 0 44 44.00 
Washington ------ 0 0 11 11.00 
Ol 0 Z 9 17.00 
Westmoreland --. 0 8 8 115.00 
Wyoming —___--__-- 0 7 44 72.00 
J eet Re ae 0 5 11 81.00 

TH dnkwncene 4 206 2,201 $3,085.00 





Number of claims for the month—990. 


Customer to Barber—‘‘Your dog seems 
very fond of watching you cut hair.”’ 

Barber—“‘‘It ain’t that, sometimes I snip 
off a bit of a customer’s ear.’’—Princeton 
Tiger. 





PROSECUTIONS 

Officers of the Game Commission 
brought 191 prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the Game Laws during Oc- 
tober, The cases consisted principal- 
ly of killing game during the closed 
season, although a number of per- 
sons were prosecuted for hunting 
without license. 











SPORTSMAN AND FARMER 


Do land owners and lessees of land profit 
by posting their property during the hunt- 
ing season? Here are some of the an- 
swers: 


Farms not posted in Pennsylvania out- 
number those prohibiting hunting and 
fishing five to one. 


In Susquehanna County owners of prop- 
erty have adopted a new trespass notice. 
It reads: Warning, no trespassing, hunt- 
ing or fishing without permission. The 
Trespass Act, is also quoted. 


Farmers in Susquehanna County declare 
that such a poster doesn’t incur the en- 
mity of sportsmen and there is no com- 
ment made when families buy their pro- 
duce in the various markets. All the 
farmers in Susquehanna ask that the 
hunters first seek permission, declaring 
that they desire to be the judge of who 
shall or shall not hunt on their property. 


In Huntingdon County a prominent agri- 
culturist declares that he always posted 
his land against hunters until he became 
a sportsman. This is what this farmer 
said to a game official recently:—‘‘For 
years I posted my land and I learned that 
I was only keeping off my friends and the 
good citizens who had a respect for the 


law. The rough element was going on 
anyhow. Yes, I have stopped posting my 
land.”’ 


Here’s another illustration. A young 
man and his wife were hunting last season 
in Chester County. They declared they 
unknowingly went upon posted land. A 
farmer requested them to get off. As they 
were leaving the lady hunter picked up 
a pocketbook. Turning to the farmer she 
said—‘‘Did you lose this wallet?’ The 
farmer was quick to reply in the affirma- 
tive, took the purse, thanked her and said 
—‘‘You folks are honest people, but I am 
sorry you cannot hunt.’”’ The lady’s hus- 
band said to her, “Come on we will go 
elsewhere, maybe next season this farmer 
will realize that not all hunters are bad 
folks.”’ 


Still another comes from Montgomery 
County. Norristown is noted for its farm- 
ers’ market. Upwards of fifteen thousand 
persons take out licenses in that county 
and they all are very fond of produce. One 
farmer in particular had a unique sign 
which he used during the hunting season, 
conspicuously posted, it read like this:— 
“Hunt all you desire on my land and when 
you hear the dinner bell ring come in and 
lunch with us.”’ The business this farmer 
had at the farmers’ market in Norristown 
was worth while, but he was. too modest 
to tell why. 


Now this is a funny one. There came 
to the home of a farmer in Chester County 
the first day of the hunting season last 
year six men from Delaware County with 
guns and dogs. It was quite early; in 
fact the farmer was still in the ‘“‘hay.”” He 
finally came down stairs, asked what was 
wanted, and was told of their mission. 
They were out for a few hours’ recreation 
and sport. The farmer, who says he never 
posted his land, became interested in the 
men, invited them to wait and have a cup 
of warm coffee and he would go out and 
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hunt with them, They all hunted until 
about noon and were invited in for dinner. 
While they were enjoying one of those 
typical country dinners the owner said, 
“How would you fellows like to give mé 
a lift with husking corn this afternoon.’’ 
They agreed and _ several acres were 
husked. This story was told by the farmer 
at a meeting of Berks County farmers who 
were planning to post their lands. ‘We 
tried to get hunters to help us, too,” as- 
serted a Berks County farmer and they 
said: ‘‘We didn’t come out here to work.’’ 
“Did you offer them any cider?” retorted 
the Chester farmer. ‘No,’ replied the 
Berks farmer. ‘‘That’s where you made a 
mistake. I had three barrels,’ asserted 
the Chester farmer. 


This Chester County farmer declares 
that he never had anything stolen from 
him and he has been on the farm since in- 
fancy. Says he doesn’t object to his name 
being used, either. Mr. Israel Berry, Cedar 
Knoll, Pa., is the farmer and he is a 
natural born naturalist, knows the feath- 
ered family and has a most marvelous 
scientific collection of bird eggs that he 
collected years ago. He and former game 
Commissioner Gideon were _ intimate 
friends. 


Listen to this story: —-A farmer in Cam- 
bria County who declares he suffers con- 
siderable loss by reason of deer coming 
into his grain fields at night, says he’s 
through shooting these animals in closed 
season as a means of protecting his crops. 
“TI can make more real money and with 
less labor by entertaining hunters from the 
cities during the deer season. They come 
to my home and we lodge and feed them 
and they pay us well,” said the farmer. 





FARMERS-SPORTSMEN’S DAY 

Between now and next spring 
many elaborate programs will be 
sponsored by various sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations throughout the State. As 
a means of establishing more 
friendly relations with the land 
owners in the respective communi- 
ties what would be more fitting than 
the setting aside by sportsmen’s 
clubs of one of their special pro- 
grams for the entertainment of their 
rural friends? 

A Farmer-Sportsmen’s Day would 
go far to cementing the friendship 
between these two groups. It should 
be given considerable thought by 
every sportsmen’s organization which 
is suitably equipped to sponsor some- 
thing of this sort. 











FARMERS BENEFIT FROM GAME 
FUND 


The sportsmen of Pennsylvania in the 
past 16 years have purchased and liber- 
ated over 90,000 Bob White Quail, at a 
cost of aproximately $180,000.00. Bob 
White is an undisputable asset to the agri- 
culturist, The Board of Game Commis- 
sioners purchased these birds from the 
resident hunter’s license fund. 


SPORTSMEN COOPERATE 


The Lehigh County Fish and Game 
Protective Association and Greenville 
Camp of Mercer County Sportsmen have 
each re-stocked a lot of game in recent 
years,—as many other sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations have done also. 


But now these two associations have 
set the example for still further service 
by sportsmen’s associations in posting all 
over their counties large signs offering a 
cash reward of $10.00 for evidence re- 
sulting in the conviction of any person 
of damage to property of any farmer or 
land owner while hunting or fishing on 
his land. 





$10.00 
REWARD 
GREENVILLE CAMP 
MERCER COUNTY 
SPORTSMEN 
Will pay the above reward for evi- 
dence resulting in the conviction of 
any person damaging the property 
of any landowner while hunting or 
fishing in Mercer County. 
Greenville Camp 
Mercer County Sportsmen 











This is in line with the growing policy 
of developing a hearty cooperation be- 
tween the sportsman and the farmer, and 
it is to be hoped that their example may 
be followed by sportsmen’s associations 
generally. As the Mercer County sports- 
men express it, ‘If we are to preserve our 
game and protect it from the questionable 
sportsmen and the outlaws, we must have 
the support and good-will of the farmers 
on whose farms and streams these game 
hogs get in their dirty work. For this 
reason we have posted these signs, and 
the response from the farmers has been 
a pleasure to the members of this Camp.’’ 


FARMER BOYS COLLECT MUCH 
BOUNTY 


Annually more than $100,000 is paid 
out by the Board of Game Commissioners 
from the resident hunter’s license fund 
as bounty on predators, the bulk of which 
is received by farmer boys who trap 
weasels and other predatory animals des- 
tructive to the agriculturist. The farmer 
boys are paid two-fold, because they re- 
ceive the skins back from the Game Com- 
mission and secure a good price for the 
furs. A bounty of $1.00 is paid on the 
weasel, a most destructive animal to 
domestic poultry and small game animals. 
Also, $4.00 is paid upon the gray fox and 
$15.00 on the wild cat. 


Don’t fail to tag large game within 6 
hours after it is killed, giving your name, 
address, license and county numbers, and 
the location where killed. 











Symbol of Thanksgiving 


That time-honored occasion when we 
halt in our every day activities to think of 
the mercies and kindnesses of Providence 
is again approaching. For Thanksgiving 
we are indebted to the Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England who held the first one 
just a year after they landed. They had 
suffered fearful privations during their 
first winter, but an unusually bountiful 
harvest was deemed a fitting occasion 
for the appointment of a day to give 
thanks. Afterward other periods for 
giving thanks were set aside. These 
were not at stated intervals, but were held 
whenever unexpected prosperity or un- 
hoped for aid in adversity moved those 
Pilgrim ancestors to special acts of praise. 

After the Revolutionary War, the feast 
became a national one. George Washing- 
ton proclaimed the first Thanksgiving 
November 26, 1789, after the government 
was’ established. In 1795 he recom- 
mended February 19 as Thanksgiving Day. 
There were no more nationally proclaimed 
days until the time of James Madison, al- 
though many individual states kept up the 
custom. 

Two Thanksgiving Days were observed 
in 1863, during the Civil War. In the 
summer of 1863 following the Victory of 
Gettysburg Lincoln designated August 6 
as Thanksgiving Day. On November 26, 
he proclaimed another, and since then the 
last Thursday of each November has been 
regularly observed. 

The first Thanksgiving by the Pilgrims 
was an impressive affair. The feasting 
lasted three days. The Governor sent four 
men to shoot wild birds for the feast and 
we can be sure they brought back plenty 
of wild turkeys, for Pilgrim records tell 
us that there were a great many wild tur- 
keys in the forest at that time. The In- 
dian Sachem, Massasoit, added five deer to 
the larder and he, together with ninety of 
his befeathered warriors, attended. 

Ever since the first Thanksgiving by our 
Pilgrim forefathers the turkey has been 
closely associated with that day. When 
we think of Thanksgiving a picture of the 
turkey unconsciously comes to mind. 

As the festive Thanksgiving again ap- 
proaches it seems only fitting to pay our 
respects to the wild turkey which played 
such an important role in the feasts of 
those early days set aside to give thanks 
for life, health and abundant crops. The 
high esteem in which it was held is evi- 
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denced by the fact that Benjamin Frank- 
lin thought it should have been chosen for 
our National Symbol instead of the bald 
eagle. 

The pioneers of North America found 
wild turkeys in great abundance ranging 
almost the entire length of the Atlantic 
coast from Florida to Nova Scotia, and 
west to Michigan. They roved in great 
flocks and often migrated in multitudes in 
search of food. They appear to have been 
particularly plentiful in Massachusetts and 
New England, although no longer found 
there. An example of their abundance in 
parts of the United States is indicated by a 
report of Colonel Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo 
Bill) who acted as a scout for the United 
States Army soon after the transcontin- 
ental railroads were built. A grand tur- 
key round-up was made in which two or 
three hundred soldiers surrounded a grove 
of timber where they killed with guns, 
clubs and stones from four to five hundred 
of these birds, 

The wild turkey of the United States 
(North America) should not be confused 
with the domestic turkey as they are 
different and distinct races. Many are of 
the opinion that the tame turkey de- 
scended from the local wild stock, which 
is a natural assumption. As a matter of 
fact, our domestic turkey originated from 
the Mexican wild turkey and came to us in 
a very round-about way. The Mexican 
wild turkey was first domesticated by the 
Aztecs and later introduced into Spain by 
their Spanish conquerors. From Spain 
they were taken to England, about 1525, 
and later introduced into other parts of 
Europe and into Asia and Africa. Finally 
from Europe, English colonists brought 
them back across the Atlantic. 

Although the domestic instead of the 
wild turkey now usually adorns the table 

















at Thanksgiving, yet there will be a great 
many families in Pennsylvania this year 
who will enjoy the delicate flavor of the 
wild turkey, as did our ancestors. Each 
year between two and three thousand of 
these handsome birds are taken in Penn- 
sylvania. Undoubtedly, the kill this year 
will equal or excel this number. Many 
of the lucky gunners have made arrange- 
ments to keep their prizes until Thanks- 
giving to enjoy them at that time. 

Due to the constructive game policy in- 
augurated years ago, Pennsylvania is one 
of the few states in which gunners still 
enjoy the sport of turkey hunting, in spite 
of the fact that half a million hunters 
roam the fields and forests each year. We 
can well be proud of this achievement, 
for in regions where wild turkeys are 
found they are the most coveted of all 
game. Hunters killing or even seeing 
their first one experience indeed ‘‘the 
thrill that comes once in a lifetime.”’ 


With Pennsylvania’s system of game 
refuges in effect and with other refuges 
being established in good turkey range 
and with a farm for wild turkey propaga- 
tion, together with artificial feeding in 
winter and the control of predatory ani- 
mals and birds which prey on the eges, 
young and adult birds, a future supply 
of this magnificent bird in Pennsylvania 
is assured. One of the greatest losses is 
occasioned through forest fires, particu- 
larly in spring when the birds nest, and at 
all times by the destruction of food and 
cover. If these are kept down, hunters in 


Pennsylvania, no doubt, will for years to 
come be thrilled by the sight of the stately 
wild turkey and they will be privileged 
to continue to match their wits with this, 
the noblest of game birds and the symbol 
of the early Thanksgiving Days. 
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STATE GAME LANDS IN FULTON 
COUNTY HAVBE HISTORICAL 
SURROUNDINGS 


It was reported in the October issue of 
the Game News that the Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands had just completed the estab- 
lishment of a number of new game ref- 
uges throughout the State. Among those 
established is one of 625 acres on State 
Game Lands No. 65, in Brush Creek Town- 
ship, Fulton County. The land included 
within the refuge and the public hunting 
grounds surrounding it lies at the upper 
end of Whips Cove and consists of several 
old abandoned farms with orchards and 
an abundance of various kinds of game 
food. The tract is located about ten miles 
south of the Lineoln Highway in excellent 
small game territory. Wild turkeys par- 
ticularly thrived in this séction originally, 
but of late years they have become scarce, 
due to overshooting. It is expected that 
the protection afforded by the newly 
created refuge will again assure an abun- 
dant supply of this noble bird in that ter- 
ritory. No other species of game in Penn- 
sylvania at the present time is in greater 
need of additional refuge protection to 
avoid extermination than the wild turkey. 

State Game Lands No. 65 which con- 
sists of over 3,000 acres, is in territory 
rich in things of historic interest. The 
‘Pack Horse Trail,’” so important to the 
early settlers, crosses one corner of the 
lands. This trail was used to pack sup- 
piies from Fort Loudon to Fort Pitt. 
Iron made at Pine Grove Furnace, 
Cumberland County, was bent at Fort 
Loudon to fit pack horses and then packed 
the long tiresome route over the moun- 
tains to Fort Pitt. 


A short time after the French and In- 
dian Wars there came from parts unknown 
a settler named Whipkey who located just 
south of the “Pack Horse Trail,’’ which 
crossed what is now called the ‘‘Cove’’ 
and, therefore, over part of the lands pur- 
chased by the Game Commission. 


He was the first settler in the valley, 
through which the Indians still prowled. 
Whipkey having his own ideas of defen- 
sive warfare, built his cabin of very heavy 
logs and with a door just wide enough 
for one person to squeeze through. The 
purpose of the narrow door was to make 
it possible to ‘‘pole axe’’ hostile Indians 
one by one if they attempted to enter: 
There was also a hidden causeway leading 
back into the dense forest through which 
the family might escape. It was an ideal 
spot for the home of a pioneer,—no settle- 
ment near and plenty of game. He was 
probably disturbed only by the howling of 
wolves and the occasional visits of the 
Red Men. This must have been a famous 
hunting ground for the Indian, as at- 
tested by the great number of Indian ar- 
row heads picked up in the fields. 


With the coming of other settlers, 
Whipkey seems to have moved on. 
Whence he came and whither he went, we 
know not, but his name still lingers— 
Whipkey’s Cove shortened by long usage 
to Whips Cove. 

To the north of No. 65 lands other in- 
teresting historical events took place. 
When General Forbes in the summer of 
1758 constructed his famous road from 
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Fort Loudon westward toward Fort Du- 
quesne he established at the side of the 
trail a blacksmith shop for the purpose 
of making nails for the use of the army, 
and which continued for many years and 
was well known as the ‘Nail Factory.’ 
The site is just west of the ‘‘Mountain 
House” on what is now the Lincoln High- 
way and about ten miles north of the 
lands purchased. 

Long after Fort Duquesne had fallen 
this Nail Factory,’’ as it was called, con- 
tinued to operate and it is said that the 
horseshoe nails were made here for the 
use of General Washington’s army during 
the Revolutionary War. We are also told 
that the chain links used in building the 
noted Chain Link Bridge at the Juniata 
Crossing were made here. The Chain 
Link Bridge was located near the old cov- 
ered wooden bridge only recently replaced 
by a modern concrete structure. 

Just west of the lands on the mountain 
is what is known locally as the “Stone 
House,’”’ which is nothing more or less 
than a very roomy cave in the rocks at 
which it is reported several men in that 
part of Pennsylvania spent their time dur- 
ing the Civil War to escape service. It is 
said that there were a number of settlers 
in this section opposed to the draft and 
the war in general and they sought ob- 
scurity in the hills. The sympathy in that 
section was with the lodgers; consequently, 
their hideout was not reported and officers 
and soldiers sent to get them were unable 
at any time to find them. 





NUMBER 33 LANDS IN CENTRE 
COUNTY ENLARGED 


A number of years ago the Game 
Commission purchased 8,538 acres 
of land in Rush Township, Centre 
County, known as State Game Lands 
Number 33. On May 2, 1931, 743 
acres adjoining were approved for 
purchase by the Board, and on Oc- 
tober 27, 1932, title passed from 
R. R. Blair to the Commonwealth. 
With the acquisition of this tract 
the total area of State Game Lands 
Number 33 becomes 9,281 acres. 











REFUGE KEEPERS TO REPORT KINDS 
AND RELATIVE QUANTITIES OF 
GAME WITHIN REFUGES 


Field officers of the Game Commission 
during the next month or two will make 
a survey of game and fur bearing animals 
and game birds found within the confines 
of all game refuges within the State. They 
will also separately report the amount 
found on the territory in the vicinity of 
refuges. No attempt will be made to take 
an exact census but they will merely re- 
port comparative quantities. The quantity 
of each species will be stated in terms of 
“abundant,” “fairly abundant,’ ‘‘scarce,”’ 
and “‘occasionally found.”’ 

There is now maintained by the Game 
Commission a total of’ 116 game refuges 
scattered throughout the State, having an 
aggregate area of 105,214.7 acres enclosed 
by wire. Periodical surveys of the game 
found within the refuge areas and that 
found on the surrounding public hunting 
grounds give a fairly accurate check on 
the effectiveness of each refuge. It like- 
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wise indicates where additional protection 
through the establishment of refuges is 
needed. It can also better be determined 
where the effectiveness of existing refuges 
can be strengthened by improvement in the 
refuge area, or by a change in the refuge 
line to take in territory especially desir- 
able by reason of its food, cover or other 
conditions necessary for the best welfare 
of game, 

It is a well known fact that for an area 
of land to be most habitable for game, ii 
must offer places that are suitable on 
which to feed, to rest, to sleep and to take 
care of young. Each species requires a 
range containing a certain combination of 
types of land and growth suitable for 
these. The needs of each species also 
varies according to seasons and other con- 
ditions. As an example: for quail, wild 
turkeys and certain other species of small 
game, old fields during certain seasons are 
not only desirable, but necessary to pro- 
vide for their needs and enjoyment. The 
maximum amount of game that can be 
taken care of on a tract of land depends 
not only on the necessary types of which 
the range is composed, but also upon how 
these types are distributed in relation to 
the cruising radius of the species. 


In establishing refuges today attention 
is always given to including within the 
area as balanced a combination of types 
as possible. When refuges were first 
established in Pennsylvania attention was 
given principally to areas suitable for the 
protection of deer, without much thought 
to other species. It is now necessary to 
give attention to all species and to plan 
the management of all refuges so that they 
are most effective. 

If a game survey indicates a much 
greater quantity of a given kind on the 
surrounding territory than is to be found 
within the refuge area, from which the 
public hunting grounds must be stocked, 
it may mean that the refuge area does not 
contain a proper balance of the necessary 
types of range. In this event steps should 
immediately be taken to correct the defi- 
ciency so that the maximum game popula- 
tion can be supported on the existing ref- 
uge area, or arrangements made to change 
the refuge line to include areas having the 
greatest value to more kinds of game. 
The size of the area is not as important as 


the types of growth to be found on the 
area. 


NEW REFUGE KEEPER APPOINTED 
IN COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Mr. Lewis H. Estep, 1237 West Front 
Street, Berwick, has been appointed Ref- 
uge Keeper for State Game Lands No. 
55 and No. 58 in Columbia County, ef- 
fective October 1. 

There are two game refuges on State 
Game Lands No. 58 and one on State Game 
Lands No, 55. Mr. Estep took the com- 
petitive examination on July 29 at Blooms- 
burg and was first in a class of sixty-two 
applicants. He was then given a physical 
examination and found to be physically 
fit to perform the duties of Refuge Keeper. 

We are pleased to welcome Mr. Estep 
into the force of the Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands. 
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LANDS RECENTLY ACCEPTED FOR 
PURCHASE BY THE BOARD 


At a meeting of the Board held in Har- 
risburg on October 6, 1932, options for a 
total of 27,554 acres of land were pre- 
sented to them for action. Only $18,000.00 
were available for taking on new obliga- 
tions, so action on most of the offers were 
of necessity postponed. The Board ac- 
cepted a total of 5,987.2 acres for which 
purchase contracts have been completed. 
The total estimated consideration amounts 
to $17,108.60 or an average of about $2.86 
per acre, 

Following are the tracts 
agreed to purchase: 
Lackawanna County, Spring Creek Town- 

ship and 
Luzerne County, Jenkins Township. 1,- 

914.6 acres known as the Ziegler Lands 

lying on Big Shiney Mountain. Several 

tributaries of Spring Brook have their 
source on these lands, which are about 
four miles southeast of Dupont. 
Jefferson County, Polk Township. 
acres offered by Logan L. Bond. 


the Board 


450 
Two 


sides of this tract adjoin State Game: 


Lands No. 54, which tract will make a 
valuable addition to present holdings, 
Bedford County, South Woodbury Town- 
ship. 166.6 acres offered by Mrs. Harriet 

E. Aaron. This tract lies on the south 

side of Loysburg Gap and adjoins 1,600 

acres already under contract for pur- 

chase in excellent wild turkey territory. 

Clearfield County, Lawrence Township. 
1,100 acres offered by the Goshen Rod 
and Gun Club. This tract lies about 
six miles as the crow flies north of Clear- 
field and is in excellent deer and ruffed 
grouse territory. 

Clearfield County, Sandy Township. Ap- 
proximately 2,356 acres offered by 
Donald S. Hopkins. This tract lies 
north of and extends almost to the 
borough line of DuBois. 

The Commission now has under contract 
for purchase a total of approximately 114,- 
569 acres, the cost of which, if all tracts 
are acquired, will amount to about $387,- 
453.00. Titles have been examined for 
more than half of these lands and defects 
found are being corrected as rapidly as 
possible by the grantors. Likewise, bound- 
ary surveys have been completed for more 
than half of these lands. 


MAP OF STATE GAME LANDS NUMBER 
12—BRADFORD COUNTY 


On another page of this issue of the 
Game News is reproduced a small scale 
map of State Game Lands No. 12, located 
in Leroy and Barclay Townships, Brad- 
ford County. It was prepared from the 
Game Commission’s survey of the 21,577 
acres purchased, and from other informa- 
tion gleaned from State Highway and 
other maps. 

Innumerable sportsmen request maps 
of State Game Lands and Refuges, but the 
‘Commission has never been in a position 
to publish them, so it was decided to ex- 
periment through their publication in the 
Game News. It may be feasible to repro- 
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Game Commission 


View of the Hopkins Tract of 2,356 Acres Recently Approved For Purchase 


duce other maps of State Game Lands by 
the same method, so it is suggested that 
this map be cut out and _ preserved 
toward making up a complete set in the 
future. A similar map of State Game 
Lands No. 13 in Sullivan County is now 
being prepared. 





GAME REFUGES 
ARE AN 
ASSURANCE OF 
A CONTINUED 
GAME CROP 











REFUGE KEEPERS LEARN TRAPPING 


Harry VanCleve, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Predatory Animals, has just 
completed a personal visit to the four 
Game Refuge Keepers recently appointed 
for the purpose of giving them instructions 
in trapping. The new men visited are: 

M. B. Wells, State Game Lands No. 57, 
Wyoming County. 

Edward S. Cranmer, State Game Lands 
No. 36, Bradford County. 

Lewis H. Estep, State Game Lands No. 
55 and No, 58, Columbia County. 

H. D. Carroll, State Game Lands No. 61, 
Fayette County. 

Mr. VanCleve has had wide experience 
in the control of predators and Refuge 
Keepers are always pleased to have the 
benefit of his advice and instructions. 

















Game Commission 
Type of Forest Growth on Lands in Cambria County Being Purchased From the 
Commercial Coal Company 
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“SHOOTING” WITH A CAMERA 


Each year an ever increasing number of 
nature enthusiasts journey into our fields, 
woods and mountains. The automobile 
and the good roads have been chiefly 
responsible for bringing about this added 
interest in the beauty and wonders of our 
grand old Commonwealth. 

Today a man and his family can jump 
in their car and in the course of a few 
hours travel through mountain fastnesses 
which equal in many ways the grandeur 
and ruggedness of the great ranges of the 
Rockies. 

But there are a great many people to- 
day who are not satisfied merely to view 
these things—very often they spend much 
time and effort in recording everlasting 
impressions, either of some scenic beauty 
or some creature of the wild which Dame 
Fortune makes it possible for them to 
photograph. 

The naturalist-photographer, no mat- 
ter how much of an amateur he may be, is 
to be highly commended for his efforts. 
And aside from the permanent records 
which he thus saves for posterity, he ex- 
periences a thrill in so doing that even the 
hunter and fisherman never enjoy. 

Have you ever thought how dull our 
magazines, books and other literature 
would be if they lacked the proper illustra- 
tions? 

Even in publishing the Game News, we 
must always be on the lookout for un- 
usual photographs which will help more 
forcibly to keep before the eyes of the 
sportsmen those things in which they are 
most interested. Hunters are always glad 
when some “camera bug’’ as he is very 
often irreverently called, snaps a picture 
of the prize buck, the camp, or other sub- 
ject which in later years will bring back 
happy reminiscences. 

Many camera enthusiasts have forward- 
ed from time to time truly remarkable 
photographs of wild life; and as opportun- 
ity affords, it is our intention to publish 
these pictures so that our readers, too, 
may enjoy them, 

Honorable Howard Stewart, member of 
the Game Commission from Clearfield, 
commented only recently on the great 
number of people in his section who en- 
joy getting out in the woods just to get a 


glimpse of a deer. And that many of 
them are rewarded is evidenced by the 
picture opposite which was taken by 


Morris Brion in the mountains of Clearfield 
County. 
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A Glimpse of Bruin’s Home-life 
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REMEMBER!—The Season Is Closed on Elk 
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Photographs of beaver cuttings at dam in Bald Eagle State Forest, 
not far from Lewisburg, Pa., taken Christmas week, 1931, by Mr. and 
Mrs, Leonard K. Beyers, of Uniontown, Pa. 


The trees above are white birch, and the one at the right a fifteen 


inch white oak. 


“CHB a ge PINK 


OLD AGE SOMETIMES WORSE FOR 
WILD ANIMALS THAN KILLING 


No decent man agrees to killing wild 
animals for the mere sake of killing— 
real sportsmen everywhere have seen to 
it that the law should set bag limits and 
other means of curbing this very spirit. 
But as sometimes with human beings, s0 
often with wild animals a speedy death is 
more merciful than a life lingering on 
through old age. 


This was illustrated again recently when 
an old, blind and almost toothless bear 
was captured and later killed, in mercy to 
it, near LeRoy. 

As the story comes from LeRoy, an aged 
bear came down from South Mountain 
at LeRoy on Monday noon into the §8. O. 
Schanbacher oat field. Several neighbors 
were summoned by telephone to see the 
wonder, leaving their dinner uneaten. 

The bear was driven through the oat: 
and hay fields across the road into H, F. 
Palmer’s farm. The animal was a large, 
bony fellow. He did not seem afraid, and 
only loped along except when surrounded 
by men. Then he stood up on his hind 
legs, not knowing where to go. He was 
gotten into the road by some persuasion 
and driven into Schanbacher’s barn, but 
not until he had bumped into some sluice 
pipe, a fence and the side of the barn. 

When he was at last safe behind a plow 
in the cow shed, someone noticed the bear 
was blind. Its eyes were white. The 
bear was thought to have been a large 
bear when fat and perhaps would have 
weighed 250 pounds. Later on in the 
day, after about sixty people had visited 
him, he yawned and the spectators saw he 
had very few, if any teeth. He had grown 














old and scarred in the wilderness during 
his many years. People from LeRoy, Can- 
ton, Troy, Towanda and elsewhere came 
with children to gaze at that ancient of 
the bear family and hear it growl. 

Thursday night, about thirty hours after 
capture, the bear was mercifully shot by 
Game Refuge Keeper Zellar, of Sun Fish 
Pond. Some hundred or more had visited 
the animal during its ca .ivity. 


In the same way, in practically every 
case ever reliably reported of a cougar 
(‘panther’) making an unprovoked at- 
tack on a man the animal was found to 
be so old as to have lost most of his teeth, 
and consequently starving. Death from 
old age may in many human cases be a 
desirable ending, but .it probably is never 
so with the things of the wild. 





REPORT GAME KILL 

A prompt return of all game kill 
reports is necessary in a great many 
ways to the success of the next year’s 
hunting season. All hunters are 
urged to submit their reports before 
February ist. The results of these 
assist in determining future re-stock- 
ing. The hunters themselves are 
bound to lose out in the end if they 
fail to cooperate. 








NOVEMBER MUSINGS 


(By Constance Marion Simpson) 
Give me a gun and some old marsh, 
And the whistle of wild ducks’ wings, 
When the roar of the shotgun wakes the 
morn 
And a hundred flying things. 


The mud hen patters across the pond, 
And the teal come whizzing in, 
And the greenhead jumps from the grass 
beyond, 
And the hunters all begin, 


With a pop, pop here, and a bang, bang 
there, 
The opening season’s sign, 
And the next duck comes from we know 
not where, 
Across the gray sky-line. 


And we judge the speed and the proper 
lead, 
As only a sportsman can. 
There’s honor, too, and a comradeship 
Among the hunter clan. 


- There’s a swapping of yarns and a friendly 


tip, 
And a meeting of man with man. 


So give me a gun and some old marsh, 
And the whistle of wild ducks’ wings 
When the roar of my shotgun wakes the 

morn 
And a hundred flying things. 























Protect the Game Fund 
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DEER SEASON 
Everything points toward a splendid 


deer season. Reports generally indicate 
an abundance of these animals in almost 
every section they inhabit. 

This year only bucks with two or more 
points to an antler may lawfully be taken, 
from December ist to December 15th. The 
entire state is closed to the killing of 
antlerless deer, 

In order to make the coming season one 
of the best, the Game Commission asks 
the sportsmen to cooperate to the fullest 
extent by observing the law, by assisting 
Game Protectors and by preventing hunt- 
ing accidents, 

There are a few regulations which all 
large game hunters should know in order 
to be on the safe side. 

The day-hunter, particularly, should 
bear in mind that it is illegal to hunt large 
game in a party of more than two without 
having a roster of the party. Very often 
day-hunters drive and hunt in unison 
without ever thinking about a roster. No 
deliberate violation of the law is intended. 
As a rule, it is just forgetfulness. 

Here are a few other important things 
to remember: 

Don’t participate in the killing of more 
than six legal deer. 

Don’t fail to tag large game within 6 
hours after it is killed, giving your name, 
address, license and county numbers, and 
the location where killed. 

Don’t fail to report at once, any illegal 
game killed by mistake, to the nearest 
Game Protector, Justice of the Peace, 
Forester or Forest Ranger, if you want 
refund of one-half the penalty considered. 

If every hunter will bear these rules in 
mind at all times and make every possible 
effort to guard against possible accidents 
there is no question but that fewer prose- 
cutions will be necessary and fewer hunt- 
ers will be injured. 


WANT REPORTS OF LARGE DEER AND 
BEAR 


For use as permanent records and for 
publishing in the Game News, the Game 


Commission is eager to secure reports— . 


and if at all possible, photographs—of 
unusually large deer and bear killed this 
seasoli. 

Please give date killed—-where killed— 
by whom——measurements of animal— 
weight—and so forth. 


Report Your Game Kill Before February 1 















NEW RULING CHANGES BULLETIN 
STATUS 


The following publications are for free 
distribution and can be obtained, in single 
copies, or (for special needs) in reason- 
able numbers, direct from the Game Com- 
mission headquarters in Harrisburg. 

Educational Leaflet No. 1——Descriptive 
Stories of Pennsylvania’s Game and Fur- 
bearing Animals, 

Pamphlet No. 2—Status of the Board 
of Game Commissioner’s Land Purchase 
Program. 

Bulletin No. 11—More Food for Upland 
Game. 

Bulletin No. 
Deer Problem. 


Bulletin No. 13——Hatching and Rearing 


12—-The Pennsylvania 


Ringnecked Pheasants. (At present out 
of print.) 

Summary of the Pennsylvania Game 
Law—1931. 


Trapping Methods. 

By a recent ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral the following Game Commission pub- 
lications can be secured only directly from 
the Bureau of Publications, Division of 
Documents, Harrisburg, Pa., and not from 
us. (Stamps will not be received in pay- 
ment.) 

Bulletin No, 9—A Year’s Program for 
Bird Protection in Pennsylvania—$.10. 
(At present out of print.) 

Bulletin No. 10—-Game Administration 
in Pennsylvania—$.10. 

Bulletin No. 14—-Pennsylvania’s State 
Game Refuges and Public Hunting 
Grounds—$.10. 

Bulletin No. 15——An Introduction to the 
Mammals of Pennsylvania—$.10. 

Biennial Report—1929-1930.—$.10. 

Copies of the Game Law and Summary 
of Seasons and Bag*Limits for 1932 may 
be had directly from the Game Commis- 
sion without charge. The Game Law can 
be sent only in limited numbers, unless for 
very special reasons, but the Summary of 
Seasons and Bag Limits can be had in any 
numbers desired. 


RETURN LEG BANDS 

Hunters, attention! If you should kill 
a ringnecked pheasant bearing a leg band 
marked with the inscription of the Ohiv 
Game Commission, please return it to that 
organization, whose address is Division of 
Conservation, Department of Agriculture, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ANOTHER GOOD EXAMPLE 


The papers of the State recently car- 
ried the story of two members of a promi- 
nent hunting and fishing club fined $100 
each by their own club. One had already 
been fined by a justice of the peace for 
shooting rabbits out of season, and the 
governors of the sportsmen’s club to which 
he belonged assessed another fine of $100 
on him for breaking the game laws of the 
State while a member of the club. The 
other was fined $100 by the governors for 
shooting a raccoon out of a tree, an in- 
fraction of the club’s own rules. 

When this practice of punishing severely 
their own members for violation of either 
the letter of the law or the spirit of real 
sportsmanship becomes general among 
sportsmen’s associations there will soon be 
a finer ideal of sportsmanship and law ob- 
servance among the public at large. 


IN MEMORIAM 


It is with deepest sympathy that 
the Board of Game Commissioners 
announces the passing away of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, District Game 
Protector of Washington County. 


Mr. Kennedy began his work with 
the Game Commission on Christmas 
Day, 1906, and served the entire 26 
years until the day of his death, as 
Game Protector for Washington 
County. 


Mr. Kennedy was one of the oldest 
employes of the Board. He was well 
loved, not only by his fellow officers 
but by a great many sportsmen in 
every part of the Commonwealth, 


A pioneer in game conservation, 


Mr. Kennedy saw the service he 
loved so well, assume, in later years, 
national leadership in this great 
field. 




















Do Not Kill an Antlerless Deer 
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Attention Hunters! 


For the convenience of the thousands of sportsmen throughout the Com- 
monwealth, the Department of Revenue, upon the recommendation of the vari- 
ous County Treasurers, has appointed the following agents to sell hunting li- 
censes direct to sportsmen who apply for them. 


ALLEGHENY 

733 Front St., Verona 
Fair Oaks 
Leetsdale 


William 
John A. 


R. Zeskey, 
Weber, Orchard St., 
John V. Prus, 189 Beaver St., 
George A. Lewis, Masonic Bldg., Elizabeth 

W. 8S. Brown, Inc., 523 Wood St., Pittsburgh 
Harry L. Neff, 108 Federal St., Pittsburgh 
Sportsmen’s Supply Co., 643 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
Philip Bartoli, 346 Station St., Bridgeville 

M. Shrader, 722 Fifth Ave., McKeesport 

Frank T. Rubenstine, Silver Lake, Pittsburch 

Ben L. Anderson, 908 Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Beatrice K. Popp, Castle Shannon 


, ARMSTRONG 
Lester Fleming, Parkers Landing 
Emaline Powell, Distant 
John Ellenberger, Dayton 
Harry Smith, East Brady, RFD 
Duncan C. McCallum, Leechburg 
Paul F. Klingensmith, Kelly Station 
W. Fred Henry, Apollo 


BERKS ¢ 
John G. Neublin, 847 Penn St., Reading 


BLAIR 
Altoona Leather Store, 1509 llth Ave.. Altoona 
Cc. O. Johnson, Claysburg 
W. Robert Straesser, Martinsburg 
Earl M. Hite, 417-19 Main St., Roaring 
John D. Cox, Tyrone 
J. G. Metz, Williamsburg 
Cc. F. Jackson, Bellwood 
Mazurie & Goshen, 702 2nd St.. Juniata 


BRADFORD 
Maynard D. Dunklee, Wyalusing 
S. J. Brasted, Millerton, RD 2 
Harry M. Wallin. 308 So. Main St., Athens 
Wm. F. Palmer, Troy, Box 135 
Wynn Brothers, Canton 
George Bonfoey, Sayre, Box 290 
Elwood E. Whitesell, Towanda 
R. E. Frantz. Camptown 
Cc. M. Dunham, New Albany 
Fred H. Gorham, Warren Center 


BUTLER 
Slippery Rock 


Spring 


Cc. O. Christley, 

Raymond L. Orr, Harrisville 

W. B. Ferguson, Chicora 

L. I. ‘Gilbert, Karns City 

L. W. J. Campbell, Petrolia 

J. H. B. Black, Bruin 

Merritt Sloan, Eau Claire 

Harry U. Flowers. Harmony 

J. G. Brown, Evans City 

Ross R. Brown, Mars 

W. H. Heberling. Portersville 

Porter Scott, Butler 

E. P. Peffer, Butler 
CAMBRIA 

Patton 

313 Main St., 

Barneshoro 


Cordell, 
George Brothers, 
John R. Musser, 
Swank Hardware Co., Johnstown 
Hogues Hardware Store, Cresson, 
D. A. Luther, Carrolltown 
Milton H. Bantley, 701 VonLunen St., 
Edward Miles, 725 Main St., Portage 
A. A. Ferguson, 511 Main St., Gallitzin 
tinder’s Hardware Store, Barnesboro 
Dillinger & Brosius. 161 Fairfield Ave.. Johnstown 
A. A. Dietrich, Robert St., Nanty Glo : 
I. L. Binder, Hastings, Box N. 
Schade & Nelson Sporting Goods, 
Johnstown 


C. Js 


South Fork 


3ox No. 4 


Johnstown 


126 Market St.. 


CAMERON 
Fulton, Sinnamahoning 
Wiley, Sterling Run 
Muthersbaugh, Driftwood 


CARBON 
226 Del. Ave., Palmerton 
White Haven 
Weatherly 
Lake Harmony 


CENTRE 
Mrs. Grace Keefer, State College 
J. Frank Kephart. 422 W. Front St., 
A. A. Schneck, Walnut St., Howard 
Robert S. Stover, Main St., Millheim 


Ze Be 
G. 8. 


WwW. &. 


. WZ. 
John J. Gower. 
W. H. Barto, 
Clinton I. Getz, 


Shipe, 


Philipsburg 


CLARION 
Martin Hardware Co., New 
& Walter Hardware Co., 
Supply Co., Foxburg 
teiger, East Brady 


CLEARFIELD 
200 W. Long Ave., 
6 W. Long Ave., 


CRAWFORD 

A. Waid & Son, Titusville 
A. D. Hudson, Conneaut Lake, 
Frank B. Reimann, Conneaut Lake, 
Baldwin & Welcomer, 959 Water St.. 
George H. Sheldon, Conneautville 
N. B. Graham, Linesville 
Park Hardware Co., 123 

Springs 
H. A. Gerow, 


Bethlehem 
Leeper 


o3- #. 
Dahle 
Keystone 
George L. 


DuBois 
DuBois 


Brady. 


ee 
I Hunter, 


RB. ZL. 


Meadville 


So. Main St., Cambridge 


Venango 
DAUPHIN 

Wiconisco 
313 Market St.., 
Jarnest, 


Harry Dando. 
Shenk & Tittle, 
Richard B. 


Harrisburg 
Hummelstown 


ELK 


R. F. Smith, 10 Erie Ave., St. Marys 


E 
Jolley, Edinboro, Box 413 
401 State St.. Erie 
Jehn L. Gaczkowski, 1726 Parade St., frie 
H. E. Franke, 11 W. Main St., North East 
Milton C. Donaldson, Union City, R. No. 1 
Fred E. Root, 101 W. South St.. Corry 
*alace Hardware Co., 913-15 State St.. Erie 
West End Hardware Co., 564 W. 18th St.. Erie 
Louis J. Wontenay, Union City 
Chas. S. Shaw, Waterford 
Fred M. Steiner, 2528 Parade St., 


INDIANA 
Morris Stearn, Moore Hotel, Indiana 
H. R. Dill, Dilltown 
John W. Myers, Cherry Tree 


LACKAWANNA 
Thomas Floyd, 2019 N. Main Ave., Scranton 
Edward D. McDade, 222 Chestnut St., Dunmore 
William C. Rippon, 321 Washington Ave., Jermyn 
Thomas Gilbert, 607 Jefferson Ave., Jermyn 
John J. Butler, 101 E. Drinker St., Dunmore 
B. E. Fagan, 505 Main St., Peckville 
E. J. Burke, 124 Susq. Ave., Olyphant 
John W. James, Olyphant 
Anthony F. Tedesco, 218 
Victor Pascoe, Carbondale 
Chas. T. Anderson, 27 Belmont St.. Carbondale 
F. W. Kearney. 6 Salem Ave., Carbondale 
George Felton, 119 Penn Ave., Scranton 
Tom Taylor, 519 Linden St., Seranton 
R. E. Houser, 133 N. Main Ave., Scranton 
Jermyn Brothers, 205 N. Wash. Ave., Scranton 
Peoples Drug Store 642 E. Market St., Scranton 
Samuel Moskovitz, 825 Main St., Dickson City 


LAWRENCE 
Douds, 624% Lawrence Ave., Ellwood City 
J. E. VanGorder, 524% Lawrence Ave.,. Ellwood City 
H. G. Coates, New Castle, 20L N. Cedar St. 
O. H. P. Green, 527 E. Washington St., New Castle 
Cartwright Hardware Co., 509 Lawrence Ave., Ell- 
wood City 
Wright’s Sporting Goods 
St., New Castle 
William E. Marshall, 22% E. 
Castle 
Wallace J. 


Frank H. 
Joseph Sitterle, 


Erie 


Grace St., Old Forge 


an = 


Store. 346 E. Washington 


Washington St... New 


East St., New Castle 


LEHIGH 
740 Hamilton St., 
Co., 606 Hamilton 


Ewing, 8 


Allentown 
Bt... 
\ 


M. S. Young & Co., 
M. C. Ebbecke Hardware 
Allentown 

Sears Roebuck & Co., 131 N. 7th St., 
Witwer Jones Co., 949 Hamilton St., Allentown 
F. E. Weinland, Broad & Main Sts... Bethlehem 
Levi J. Reppert, 1061 Seneca St.. Bethlehem 
Charles H. Rex, 606 Main St., Slatington 


LUZERNE 
Woodring Co., Hazleton 
Merriman, Hazleton 
Wagner Brothers, 354 W. 
John Watro, 212 Markle Bank 
Daniel A. Buckley, Freeland 
Charles Wolfe, Freeland 


Allentown 


Jere 

Thos. 
Hazleton 

Hazleton 


groad St.., 
Bldg... 


LYCOMING 
Fink’s Auto Supply Co., 232 W. 3rd St., Williamsport 
Steiger Bro’s., 14 W. 4th St., Williamsport 
Harder Sporting Goods Co., 336 Pine St., Williamsport 
Walter C. Horn, 844 Arch St., Williamsport 
Robert M. Bubb, Jersey Shore 
G. W. Bennett & Son, 358-60 Broad St., 
port 
Cloyd L. Myers, Trout Run 
Frey's Hardware, 19 N. Main St., 
E. Paul Miller, Montgomery 
Chester W. Behmer, So. Williamsport, 2000 Riverside 
Drive 
George H. 


Williams- 


Muncy 


Miller, 78 N. Main St., 


McKEAN 

Emery Hardware Company, Bradford, 45-47 Main St. 
John W. Seltz, Port Allegany 
C. W. Masser, Smethport 
Thompson & Company, Mt. Jewett 
Smith Hardware, 99 Fraley St.. 
Chas. W. Evans, Ludlow 

MERCER 
Sharon 


Hughesville 


Kane 


Roberts Hardware, 
Nevant Brothers. Farrell 
Stanley McCurdy, 188 Main St., 
Camnbell & Baughman, Greenville, 
A. W. Madge. 115 Blaine, 
John Kelly. Stoneboro 

J. A. Walker, West Middlesex 


MONTGOMERY 
Moyer, 267 Main St., Royersford 
Evans, 121 High St., Pottstown 
Smith, Pennsburg 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
John Wardrop & Son, 27 So. Oak St., Mt. Carmel 
W. C. Hack & Sons, 6-10 W. Independence St., 

Shamokin 

Geo. W. Hackett & Sons, 325 Market St., 
sroadway Hardware Store, 16 Broadway, 
John B. Sealet & Sons, 861 Chestnut, 
Poss’s Sport Shop, Herndon 
Andrews Hardware Comnany, 
J. E. Byerly & Sons, 


Greenville 
Box 37 
Grove City 


Otto H. 
we Wes 
ma. Hi. 


Sunbury 
Milton 
Kulpmont 


Northumberland 
Dalmatia 


PIKE 
Frank J. Dexter, Hawley RD No. 1 
D. H. Hatton, Glen Eyre 
James Hamilton, Matamoras 
L. B. Watson, Twin Lakes 
R. K. Bodenhorn, Porters Lake, 
Fred W. Singer, Tafton 
SNYDER 
Brian Teats. Bummel’s Wharf 
Herman & Wetzel, Selinsgrove, 213 N. 
B. Rohrer, Port Trevorton, R No. 
SUSQUEHANNA 
T. A. Thorpe, Forest City 
Sherwood & Engel, 610 Main St., 
C. A. Brown, 210 E. Main St.., 
E. K. Owens, Susquehanna 
0. V. Drake, Susquehanna 
Stanley Williams, Hopbottom 
George C. Finn, Hopbottom 
M. A. Blair, New Milford 
P. W. Walker, Thompson 
Eicholzer & Company Inc., Forest City, 
UNION 
312 Market St., 
Co., 458 Chestnut 


Marshall’s Creek 
Market St. 
1 


Forest City 
Susquehanna 


Box 767 
Foreman Hardware Co., 
Miffiinburg Hardware 
burg 

D. P. Meckley, 
F. W. Wagner, White Deer 
E. A. Ungard, Allenwood 

W. L. Donehower, Lewisburg 


VENANGO 
Oliver Brothers, 116 E. Front St., 
H. E. Beers, Diamond 
AYNE 
Watts, Hawley 
Newfoundland 
Hawley 
WESTMORELAND 
MeKeans Hardware Co., New Kensington 
Rodgers Hardware Co., 107 Grant Ave., Vandergrift 
Monessen Plumbing & Electric Co., Monessen 
J. I. Dick Hardware Co., 134 Pittsburgh St., 
dale 
Latrobe News 
Wellers Hardware, 


Lewisburg 
St., Mifflin- 


West Milton 


Oil City 


Mary Grace 
H. M. Jones, 
Guinn Brothers, 


Scott- 


Company, Latrobe 
113 W. Main 8t.. 


WYOMING 
Nicholson 


Ligonier 


Fred A. Colvin, 

















Get Your 








License Early : 
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